MONTAIGNE  IN   THE  TOWER

the recognition of our human bounds appeared to
him to be a necessary preliminary to the loyal
enjoyment of life within those bounds, might be
discerned in years now long past another inscrip-
tion, which has been truly called an uact of faith",
an act of faith that had its source not in any book
whose leaves he may have turned over, nor in his
own  questioning intellect,  but  in  the  grateful
memory of his heart.   This inscription, which ran
along the frieze of his library was seen and cop-
ied by the Canon Prunis, when in the second half
of the eighteenth century he made the fortunate
discovery of the manuscript journal of Mon-
taigne's   Italian  travels.     Translated  from the
Latin it runs as follows:    " Inasmuch as he de-
sired that there should be some unique memorial
of his most sweet, most dear, and most close com-
panion, than whom our age hath seen none better,
none more learned,  none more graceful,  none
more absolutely perfect, Michel de Montaigne,
unhappily bereft of so beloved a guardian of his
life, mindful of their mutual affection and of the
kindly feeling which united them, hath set up,
since nought more expressive could be found, this
learned shelf, a special apparatus of the mind, in
which is his delight."

The books of Montaigne's library were only in
part the gift of La Boetie. They numbered in
all about a thousand; a collection which, heibed
